DRAMA & PURITANISM

flowed more strongly side by side, like the clear and
the discoloured streams which constitute the Rhone
as it issues from the Lake of Geneva, than during
the years from the accession of Elizabeth. The nation
was growing wealthy and luxury was on the increase.
The Court loved to be amused and so did the people,
and with both the drama had become the favourite
source of amusement. To turn over the records of
dramatic activity at Court, as these have been made
available by the*work of scholars from Malone and
Collier to Feuillerat and Murray and Chambers, is to
realise the strength with which the current was
flowing. The output of plays was enormous, for
those which have, survived are but a few of those
produced. Look at the list of plays from Henslowe's
diary and other sources, printed by Mr. Greg and
Sir Edmund Chambers, as having been acted by
the Admiral's men alone; and consider how few of
them have survived.

That is one side of the picture. The other is a
continuous stream of protest against drama and the
stage, gathering in strength till when the Long
Parliament meets one of its earliest acts is to close
the public theatres. In an appendix under the head-
ing Documents of Criticism Chambers has illustrated,
the trend of this criticism from about 1565 onwards.l
The artistic improvement of the drama in the
eighties and nineties begot no alteration in the
Puritan attitude. It rather hardened and expressed
itself moire bitterly as, under James, the Court gave
itself up more recklessly to the pursuit of amuse-
ment. 'The honour, wealth and glory of the nation',
says Mrs. Hutchinson, 'wherein Queen Elizabeth
left it were soon prodigally wasted by this thriftless
heir; and the nobility of the land were utterly de-